as one of a body of six, of whom two others, Miiner ana

Rodd (subsequently Lord Rennell) were, like Curzon himself,
Balliol men, lie observed that the thing would probably be called a
Balliol conspiracy, but he was willing to risk that. The story of
the Miiner Mission and of Spender's special part in it is told else-
where in this volume.* The Cabinet refused to act on the report of
the Mission, though Curzon, showing himself, like his Conservative
Cabinet colleague Miiner, decidedly Liberal in this matter, strongly
advocated its acceptance. It is to this period that most of Spender's
correspondence with Miiner, whom he had first met in 1898, the
year before the South African "War, belongs; that too is dealt with
in the chapter devoted to the record of the Miiner Mission.

Prominent in Spender's pre-1906 correspondence is a series of
letters to and from Sir Cecil Spring-Rice at St. Petersburg, most of
them in the year 1905, during which the Russo-Japanese war ended
and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, in which Russia took an intense and
suspicious interest, was renewed. Spender's apercus of home affairs
must have been of high value to a diplomat in a distant and im-
portant post. On the other hand Spring-Rice's shrewd and well-
informed comments on the affairs not only of Russia but of all
Europe were calculated to be of peculiar service to a journalist t
writing extensively on foreign affairs, but they have little relation
(apart from their references to Russia's perennial concern about the
opening of the Straits) to any situation existing to-day.

Of greater interest, if on personal grounds only, are various letters,
the first dated 1904, from Mr. Winston Churchill. Spender had met
him first, at Northcliffe's house, in 1900, the year in which the future
Prime Minister, after being captured by the Boers when a war
correspondent, escaping from them and then fighting against them,
had returned to London and decided to go into politics. He was
disturbed that the admirable speeches he was making in different
parts of the country were not being reported, and asked Spender
what he could do about it. Spender suggested sagaciously, and
about fifty per cent in earnest, that the way for a rising young
politician to attract attention was to deliver a ferocious attack on
one of his own leaders and see that the reporters got a summary
of the speech in advance; no doubt the fact that the leaders in question
were Spender's political opponents lent some zest to the recom-
mendation. But Spender's assistance went beyond good advice.
From time to time he gave Churchill suggestions for his speeches*
and a letter of later date conveys warm thanks for "the admirable
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